Wlaat Nixon did and what the Nixon Presidency meant cannot be 
encompassed in a single book, no matter how large. Neither modern 
life nor the modern world nor popular attitudes lend themselves to the 
simple and succinct encapsulations of tie complex. Man never wants to 
believe the unpleasant. When the emperor pranced in nakedness, con*, 
vinced and pretending that he was decked out in magnif ieance, there was 
one little boy only who saw him naked. Nixon and his Presidency can be 
described in simple phrases, but most will not accept them. When George 
McGovern drew a parallel with Hitler, which is as obvious as the naked- 
ness of the fabled emperor, it was McGovern, not Nixon, who suffered 
from the telling of the simple truth that was painfully obvious but 
nobody wanted to believe. 

As the United States grew in all dimensions and directions and 
as man grew in what we are told is sophistication, the corruption of 
all of life had to be obscured to make it tolerable. It was intolerable 
that we had an Ameriform Hitler as an American President, so it was pre- 
tended that we neither had nor could have a Hitler of our own. Had life 
been simpler and more honest, no Nixon could have come close to high 
elected office. There is no man in our history who so practiced, per- 
sonified and exploited corruption and dishonesty. As of the time of the 
exposures of those of his "high crimes and misdemeanors” that were ex- 
posed, there was a persisting longing to pretend none of it was true, 
to believe that, at worst, he had been no more than the victim^of gxiyh— 
faithless friends and untrustworthy advisers. 



* 
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There came a time when the unheard-of*, Nixon’s impeachment, was 
talked about. His friends, fellow authoritarians, and those who feared 
the country could not survive the trauma pretended he had committed no 
crimes, sometimes described as no indictable climes, and thus the re- 
quirement of Article 2 of the Constitution was not met. He did commit 
indictable crimes, but the contrary pretense succeeded in deceiving 
those who did not understand or preferred to be deceived. However, 
high primes" does not mean "indictable crimes,” like stealing, which 
he also did. ”High crimes” is a phrase the founding fathers adopted 
from the old English law. Under it a "high crime” is an act against 

the state. He committed many of these, as we have seen and will see 
raose. 

The simple truth is that, besides being personally corrupt and 
personally dishonest and surrounding himself with the dishonest, cor- 
rupt ai^d corruptible, he stood directly opposed to the spirit and the 
letter of freedom and the concept of freedom as set forth in our basic 
charters, the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. So each 
subverting of this basic faith was hailed as its preservation. The more 
freedom was reduced and proscribed, the more readily people came to ac- 
cept this diminishing of freedom as proof of freedom enjoyed and neces- 
sary to its enjoyment. 

We Americans have the belief that whatever happens we are free 
because our freedom is guaranteed and because government assures it to 
us. We believe that whatever our government does abroad is to free 
others. This is the justification for every intrusion we have made 
into the affairs of other peoples, as in Viet Nam. We are told this 
and we believe it. We believe that orSy others can and do lose their 
freedom. We believe that elections are free. Ours, anyway. Nixon 
was elected and the election was "free". Long after h4$ total corrupt- 
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ing of the entire electoral process, thefce lingered the popular belief 
that his was a free and honest election and that it was what he called 
a "mandate" for his "program". He never had any real program and there 
was never any real popular mandate. He had negatives only and he saw 
to it that there could be no free expression of popular will in the elec^ 
tion. That is what The Watergate is all about. 

If an ordinary man steals a loaf of bread, he is punished. If 
a Nixon steals an entire nation, after there can be no doubt that he stol< 
it, somehoH we are told and believe, he had and has a popular mandate to 
steal the land. One of the countless factors that made doing something 
about Nixon impossible was this persisting fallacy he and his propagated 
in every way possible, that this alleged popular mandate had to be per- 
petuated through the term covered by the election. 

There are many of these childish fictions so unsuited to adults. 
The respected leaders of thought were as childish as the naked emperor’s 
courtiers. They vied with each other in seeing and describing layera 
of beautiful cloth over the nakedness. 

Thus, as late as the first weekend of November 1973, & year after 
the election and almost a year and a half after the break-in at the 
Democrats’ headquarters. Senator Strom Thurmond, a white-supremacist, 
authoritarian-minded Republican, could actually charge the existence of 
a "massive conspiracy to destroy" Nixon and not be jeered at by his 
Oklahoma City audience of the media. And that same weekend. Democratic 
Senator Howard Gannon, chairman of the Rules committee, could sa 1^, "If 
we continue to have new disclosures” of Nixon's misdeeds, he, Gannon, 
might change his opinion that "as of now" Nixon should not resign. 
Cannon's committee was then considering Nixon’s nomination of Gerald 
Ford as vice president to succeed Agnew, whose resignation, the first 
in history, was forced by his financial corruption. Gannoti appeared 
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on the CBS interview program, “Pace the Nation". None of the panel of 
reporters asked what more was needed than had already become known, 
why there had to be "new" disclosures when there were all these "old" 

ones, or what the effect on the country would be if there were "new 
disclosures". 

So there came a time when the Congress began to agonize over 
what had come to pass. With the Congress the press published learned 
treatises and popularizations, simplifications that, were they to become 
the reality^ would at best preserve the unacceptable that nobody was 
willing to address. Because the Nixon money was without any questioning 
regarded as the root of all Nixon evil, the simplistic answer was to have 
the solons deliberate legislating a limitation on money in elections. 

The money a candidate has to spend is entirely unrelated to what 
the voters will be told before they vote. When more than 95 percent of 
the owners of the newspapers are strongly for a Nixon, how much money 
does a Nixon need to reach the voters? When those who control what 
people can read and know refuse to report the simple truths, can any 
amount of money in the possession of an opponent who would spend it in 
telling the truth be capable of making any real difference in what the 
voters would and could know and believe? 

Through all of the self-made and self-perpetuating crises Nixon 
required for his survival - and for each need he created a new crisis- 
the false gods were worshipped. One indispensable to his survival is 
political stability". Somehow this became the most urgent single na- 
tional need. Stability" meant perpetuating fear and corruption so 
complete and so permeating the mind could not conceive it. But "sta- 
bility" was the "answer". And the holy names of the founding fathers 
were forever invoked to sanctify it. 

Had it not been for this falsity, that "stability" was the es- 
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sence of national need, the problem of Nixon and bis corrupting of 
tional life could have ended early. There is, by contrast, no parlia- 
mentary system in the world where the perpetuation of a Nixon in office 
could have been possible. For a Nixon, preserving himself in the Presi- 
dency required totalitarian methods. As scandal tumbled over scandal 
in exposure and his support diminished, for him each new day might be 
the day of facing a choice between what that day could bring, which at 
any point he could see as his ouster, and making throwing him out im- 
possible by establishing an overt dictatorship. The means were readily 
available. Congress passes laws to meet emergencies and then forgets 
to remove them from the statute books. Nixon always had all the ’’legal" 
authority he needed to declare a "national emergency" and to use the 
full power of the state to enforce it. 

com 

In the fall of 1973 a Senate subfoittie issued a report on these 
laws never removed from the books. It received scant attention in the 
press and none from the leaders in national life. Nixon al»i|Sy had 
dictatorial powers, it showed. 

To the people, whose will meant nothing when "stability" meant 
everything, there was nothing but futility. There was nothing they 
could do but accept the unacceptable. 

However, there was nothing that a society prepared to cope with 
its problems needed to know that it then did not or could not know. No 
essential facts were secr.ets. It is true enough that there was a vir- 
tual conspiracy in which the media and the Gongress joined Nixon and his 
gang in suppressing further exposure of his record, but noX new expo- 
sures were needed. 

Here another of the^.e false gods of modern American life was a 
dominating facg$?r . It is the cop-out of the media that it has to be 
"objective". Objectivity means the retelling of every official lie 
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without calling it a lie. When Nixon proclaimed the need of the country 
to forget The Watsrgate so he could attend to the business of the nation, 
the press reported exactly what he said. But can there be any greater 
need than integrity in government? Or any greater danger than a tyrant 
and a crook in the White House? 

Only in Hitlerian societies is there the equal of the official 
mendacity that characterized all official utterances beginning two o*cloc: 
that Saturday morning on somnolent Virginia Avenue. And only infreguentl; 
was there any effort to give the people understanding that these were lie; 
It is unheadd of in the United States that the President be called a liar 
no matter how completely the liar he is. It is unheard of that he be 
called a tyrant, no matter how tyrannical he is. Nixon, whose entire 
life was built on dishonesty and corruption, personal corruption as we 
have seen and will again see, and personal dishonesties, was well 

equipped to and did skillfully exploit these built-in weaknesses of 
American society. 

Popul|frt disenchantment meant nothing because there was nothing 
the people could do. 

There was already a de facto authoritarianism. 

The shock of such high crimes and misdemeanors for which there 
is no adequate description in the dictionary or in our history is so 
great that disclosure in itself numbed the national consciousness and, 
as disclosures continued, contributed to a national state of mind that 
is the collaborator of authoritarianism. 

People came to accept the unacceptable, became dispirited and 
said and believed that it all makes no difference. Whatever party is 
in power, whoever is president, it is all the same. Simplified, this 
means a "what the hell, we are going to be ruled by tyrants and crooks 
anyway and there is nothing I can do" attitude. The "everybody does it" 
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line, an absurd but reiterated falsehood by Republican Nixon defenders 
to whom their political survival was moee important than the integrity 
of society, had the effect of undermining public confidence in any poli- 
ticians and any elections. It also discouraged active public opposition. 
In these and other ways it fostered futility, discouraged citizen parti- 
cipation in political life and contributed to the increasing authoritar- 
ianism. 

The press also illustrates this basic principle on which the 
authoritarian-minded know they can operate. At the beginning, despite' 
the transparent impossibility of it, there was a monolithic pretense 
by the press that Nixon had to be innocent, the victim of dedicated 
"self-starters", as Republican spokesmen, without exception, labeled 
those who did his bidding. When it was no longer possible to say that 
those arrested had been independent of the White House, when it was more 
than apparent they could not have acted on their own, it was pretended 
that this covering -up was by the President's counselors only and that 
he was not part of it and had no knowledge of it. 

Neither was possible from the details of the first stories alone. 
But the press went along with the Nixon/Republican hieraS£j y pretense . 

And when its own stories left no doubt that the President had to have 
been involved, what the simplest instant analysis had to have shown, the 
media defended him. There was no logic in any of the misrepresentations 
of fact or in the reasoning that, whatever his crimes, he had to be de- 
fended in the interest of the institution of the presidency. The alter- 
native was supposed to be some kind of national collapse. 

The simple medical truth that the cancer must be excised was 
not translated into the equally obvious political truth. Crime is crime, 
regardless of who the criminal is, except that the higher his post of 
public trust, the greater the crime and when the President is the crimi- 
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na.1, xt is the highest crime and the deepest subversion. 

There were moee serious crimes than undemmin^xng the party system. 
What we have to this point considered is by no means all of Nixon's mis- 
deeds and criminality. Merely cataloguing them is an impossibility, they 
are that many and there are that many unexposed. Their sheer volume 
staggers the mind, like anything that has no precedent within personal 
experience or comprehended history. There were crimes against the entire 
structure of society, national crimes of a breadth and magnitude unkown 
in our history, so serious they should have raised questions about the 
President’s sanity. A case could have been made that there was a para- 
noid in the White House who had surrounded himself with fellow paranoids, 
all dedicated to his paranoia, to him and to his authoritarianism and 
sharing his authoritarian belief. 

National acceptance of these and related crimes j/S&s inevitable 
was fixed by the time the Senate's series of related hearings were under 
way. The same issue of The Washington Post carried the text of Nixon's 
May 22 speech, which really was an admission of both guilt and the in- 
tent to overthrow the system, and another in the series of remarkable 
journalistic accomplishments by Carl Bernstein and Bob Woodward. This 
one was an exposure of Charles Colson’s trading in high government posi- 
tions for the commercial and financial benefit of his law firm's clients. 
It attracted little attention. By then, by traditional journalistic 
standards, a story of this significance was not the lead story of the day 
and the Post itself did not play it as the lead. It was just another 
below-the-fold story. 

That day also the perennial Nixon apologist, Joseph Alsop, had a 
column with a new line of defense: If it appeared that Nixon was guilty, 

the case was a frame-up, and by his five closest, named as Mitchell, 

Stans, Haldeman, Ehrlichraan and Colson: 
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The plain 'truth, is that the President* s misplaced trust has 
effectively put daggers in the hands of five men who served him 
an confidential capacities. ... 

These five differ from the other strange specimens that the 
Watergate horror has brought into the light of day. None of the 
others had access to the secluded President. ... 

Of ’’the five with daggers," 

Any one of them can plunge a dagger straight into the President’s 
back, simply by saying, "Yes, the President knew about the whole 
ugly business. In fact, he ordered it." 

If just one of these five chooses to say that much, it will 
not even matter whether the man in question is lying or telling 
the truth. & 

What is generally understood as criminal activity whenty ordi- 
nary citizens is also criminal when by a president. This ean be more 
easily understood than the unfamiliar "high crimes" language of the 
Constitution. "High crimes" in the 1970s necessarily entails an authori- 
tarianism. Although far from a complete catalogue of the indictments 
that could be leveled at Nixon, the American Civil Liberties Union, in 
an October 2 4, 1973 » statement solicitf^lng support for its effort to 
have him impeached, summarized enough to show his totalitarian intent 
and record as President. (He has an earlier, authoritarian history 
and record.) 

The AGLU is not a political partisan. Some of its more success- 
ful efforts on behalf of the law and the rights of the individual were 
against Democratic administrations. 

The statement was prepared just prior to the most serious of the 
crises Nixon precipitated to divdrt investigative and media attention 
from what he had done, his open contempt of the decisions of the district 
and appeals courts in the famous case of his clandestine tapes. It was 
published on the day he backed down and promised to deliver the requested 
tapes to the court. That day’s papers also announced his being warned 
by his Congressional leaders that what little remaining support he had 
was ebbing fast in the wake of his contempt of the courts and his firing 
of the special Watergate prosecutor, who then seemed to be breathing hard 




on his neck. These, among the more serious charges in fact and far and 
away the most incendiary as measured by public reaction - the greatest 
volume of telegrams to the Congress in Western Union's long history, 
causing a breakdown in its operations - are not included in the ACLCs 
statement, which reads r 

Richard Nixon has not left us in doubt. He means to function 
above the law. If he is allowed to continue, then the destruc- 
tion of the Bill of Rights could follow. If, after all the Water- 
gate revelations, we allow him to continue, we are accomplices to 
that destruction. 

Consider what has already happened: 

On July 23, 1970, the President personally approved the "Huston 
plan for political surveillance by such methods as burglary, wire- 
tapping, eavesdropping, mail covers and spying on students by the 
CIA and other agencies. These methods were employed against dis- 
senters, political opponents, news reporters, and government 
employees . 

In 1971, the President established within the White House a 
personal secret police (the "plumbers"), operating outside the re- 
straints of law, and engaging in burglary, illegal wiretaps, 
espionage and. perjury. 

While Daniel Ellsberg was facing trial, his psychiatric records 
were burglarized by White House aides and, at the direction of the 
President, a White House aide discussed the directorship of the 
FBI with the judge presiding over Bllsberg's jjrial. 

y^ivate detectives were hired by White House aides to spy on 
the sex life, drinking habits and family problems of political 
opponents . 

Supporters of possible presidential opponents of President 
Nixon were marked as "enemies" on a special list, and targeted 
C for harassment by the Internal Revenue Service. 

During three days in May 1971, over 13,000 people were illegally 
arrested in Washington, D.G. The dragnet arrests, unprededented 
in American history, were declared unconstitutional by the courts. 
To justify ihe arrests, a White House spokesman, William Rehnquist, 
invented the doctrine of "qualified martial law." 

In 1973, the President bombed Cambodia, a neutral corantry, 
without the authorization of Congress. We learned later that he 
had been bombing Cambodia for three years and had deliberately 
concealed the bombing from Gongress and from the people, thereby 
usurping the war-making powers of Gongress. When the deception 
was revealed, the President said he would do the same thing under 
similar circumstances. 

The President 1ms transformed grand juries into instruments of 
political surveillance and harassment and caused politically moti- 
vated indictments to issue. 

The president has attacked the freedom of the press, and sub- 
jected news reporters to illegal wiretaps and harassing FBI in- 
vestigations . 

The doctrine of "inherent" power 

Richard Nixon is not the first president to violate constitu- 
tional rights and he will not be the last. But no president has 




ever before systematically claimed that the Bill of Rights, which 
limits other government officials, does not limit the President 
or his agents . 

When he wiretapped in violation of the Constitution, he claimed 
an "inherent" power to do so. 

When he secretly bombed Cambodia, he claimed an "inherent" 
power to do so. 

When he directed the dragnet arrests of thousands of demonstra- 
tors in Washington, he claimed an "inherent" power to do so. 

If the President is permitted to use the doctrine of 'inherent" 
power to override the Bill ct Rights any time he pleases, civil 
t liberties can be cancelled at whim. 

The President of the United States should symbolize our system 
of individual rights under law. He sets the precedent for future 
presidents. As U»S. Supreme Court Justice Louis Brandeis said in 
a 1928 wiretapping caset 

In a government of laws, existence of the government will be 
imperiled if it fails to observe the law scrupulously. Our 
government is the potent, the omnipresent teacher. For good 
or for ill, it teaches the whole people by its example. Crime 
is contagious. If the government becomes a law-breaker, it 
breeds contempt for law; it invites every man to become a law 
unto himself; it invites anarchy. To declare that in the ad- 
ministration of ... law the end justifies the means . . . would 
bring terrible retribution . . . 

To preserve and protect our system of individual rights under 
law, to restore the integrity of the Bill of Rights for us and 
our children, and to make the lesson clear to all future presidents 
in whose hands we place our lives, Richard Nixon must stand trial 
before the Senate. If he does not stand trial, what he has done 
will be done by others. 

These are grave charges. They come from lawyers whose dedica- 
tion is to the support of the Cons t^itut ion. They deal with authori- 
tarianism, not mere lawbreaking, which would be serious enough. 

One of the surprising symptoms of Nixon's authoritarianism is 
the openness with which he adopted the external trappings of the dic- 
tator or the monarch. One would have expected him to be leli: obvious 
in this psychological self -display. However, he lived like an abso- 
lutist ruler and did not hide it. The press was loathe to report it 
despite the high visibility of the symptoms. 

It happens that I live near Camp Darvid, the presidential retreat 
in the magnificent Catoctin range of the Appalachians, the first moun- 
tains inland from the Atlantic, about miles from Washington and 
Baltimore . 



During the years before I decided to write this book, the year 
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of the festering after the first boil burst in the bungled burglary at 
the Democrats’ Watergate headquarters, I thought often about it and 
its meaning. I did have other interests in the story and what it meant, 
so I made notes and often wrote to friends who shared my interests. In 
those writings I used a special name for Gamp David. 

It is ironic that Nj&son, the man who tried to take apart the 
meager help that had been legislated for the poor, was in Gamp David 
the beneficiary of one of these early Great Depression day programs 
for helping the needy. Without the Givilian Conservation Corps of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt there would not have been this hideaway for 
Nixon, no sanctuary an easy half-hour from the White House by helicopter. 

Roosvelt, an older, harder-working man whose health was not good, 
first started using this GGG camp near Thurmont, Maryland. In FDR’s 
day, the only means of getting to that mountaintop was by automobile. 

The only road was a narrow, twisting one that gradually grew over the 
years, never planned, never safe. It climbed the first large hill 
north of Washington in the hamlet of Hyattstown, where my wife was 
raised and where we for years had farmed. 

Roosevelt was content with simple improvements in the spartan 
GGG camp. One, a heating system, was installed by a friend of ours. 
Roosevelt found the rustic beauty worth the four hours required by a 
round trip. He renamed the old camp romantically, "Shangri-La”, from 
the Hilton novel. 

The prosaic Eisenhower, who had a fine farm just a few miles 
farther north, on the southern edge of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, found 
FDR’s romantic name for the retreat not to his liking. He renamed it 
Camp David, after his infant grandson who later married Julie Nixon. 

(And she became her father’s one vocal family defender when he was 
caught with both feet in The Watergate.) 
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Today we live only a few miles from Gamp David, part way up 
first mountain to the north, of Washington. (The mountains still 
bear the fiame given them by the Monoeacy Indians.) We see and hear 
the choppers when Nixon and his guests and friends go and come, although 
their route is supposed to be about seven miles to the east of us. 
Generally, we could forecast Ihe coming of Nixonian pronouncements by 
the chopper traffic. 

(It is another measure of the man that the day after his Novem- 
ber 7, 1973, energy-crisis speech made two years late, beginning early 
in the morning there was the heaviest helicopter traffic in a long 
time. The night before he told Americans to live in the cold - it was 
good for them. His doctor said so. That monning and the rest of the 
day, much fuel was squandered needlessly, in self-indulgence, with these 
unnecessary flights and the courier flights they entail in those noisy 
birds that drink so much energy. ) 

Once the boil burst and the corruption started oozing out of it, 
Nixon seemed to be making more frequent flights to Gamp David. He flew 
there when the weather was not fit for flying, too. There were several 
forced landings, one near us. Strangely, as befits a strange man, in 
fine weather he would sometimes go by car. Prom Washington to roughly 
abreast of our home there is now a fine superhighway. The balance of 
the road, to past Camp David, has been improved, has been widened, and 
is being dualized as money can be taken from the military programs for 
the safety of ordinary folk. 

Barly in this Watergate era there seemed to me to be a remarkable 
parallel between Nixon's taking refuge in our beautiful mountains and 
Hitler's sanctuary in the Bavarian Alps. This led to my renaming Gamp 
David consistent with the concept that formed in my mind of what Nixon 
was really up to. 




When I decided to do this book, I feared using this special name, 
as I was reluctant to use the explicit word I found apt, "fascism". X f 
feared people who did not see and understand as I did might find that 
word and this name excessive. Yet almost as soon as I did decide upon 
this book, conservative people started using such words as "fascism" 
and "gestapo", and then in June of 1973, there was the use by a foreign 
correspondent of my renaming of Gamp David. I had been calling ii 
Nixon's Gamp David "Berchtesgaden im Gatoctins". Simon Winchester, 
Washington correspondent of The Manchester Guardian , saw it the same way. 

Rather than using my own description of what Nixon did to this 
wonderful place of wild and primitive beauty, a place made so magnifi- 
cent by nature that man could not begin to approximate it, I excerpt 
Winchester's. By way of prefacing that, there is a story that comes 
from one upon whom the Great Leader has smiled, one who flew to this 
place of charm, quiet and relaxation as Nixon's guest, but at taxpayers' 
expense, in one of the fleet of some 20 military helicopters Nixon has 
for this purpose. (During The Watergate, when economic problems became 
serious and fuel scarce, Nixon asked Congress for more of these choppers 
and the replacement of those he had, although none was essential to the 
presidency. ) 

There was an unwritten rule that all who used the choppers obeyed. 
There was Nixon's special seat. And there was a caste system for its 
use if Nixon was not on that flight. If John Ehrlichman was expected - 
and if he was he would be the last to emplane - nobody else dared sit 
in the Nixon chair. But nobody . Only Ehrlichman. 

The authoritarianism and its minor considerations were worked 
out to this kind of fine detail, this kind of special privilege. 

If Winchester knew nothing of this chain-of-authority seating 
arrangement, he did know and understand the Nixonian changes, the ulti- 




mate conversion from Shangri-La: 



*** But to Mr. Nixon, Gamp David seems to have become less a 
Shangri-la, more a Berchtesgaden, less a Walden, more a prison. 

To the disappointment of many of the local farming people. Camp 
David, under Mr. Nixon's rule, has now come to look like a prison 
. ... A small fence appears at the roadside. "No trespassing," it 

warns, "this is private land.” Then come new, smaller notices: 

"No stopping, slowing, turning, or standing here," they command, 
unsigned, suggestive of a dire penalty for disobedience. And 
then, as the ferns and Ihe hemlock thin, you see the Pence. 

It is just like Berlin. There are in fact three fences. One, 
tall and silvery new, tipped with barbed coils. Another, smaller, 
with procelain insulators on the supporting stanchion and just 
visible signs with red lettering, behind that another taller, mesh 
fence, and more barbed wire. 

And in tie trees on Nixon's side of the final wall, a figure 
moves swiftly into cover: a rifle swings up, there is a glint of 

sun on telescopic sight as a camouflaged Marine surveys you, charts 
your every move and telephones your presence to some mystery con- 
troller in the mountain depths. A Jeep screeches to a halt on the 
roadway behind you and politely, but very firmly indeed, you are 
told to go. 

"They say a rabbit couldn't get into Camp David without the 
Defense Department knowing,” says Don Gaver, the rugged park ran- 
ger who keeps the deer and the possum and the raccoons well and 
&appy outside the fences. 

"All this was put up when Mr. Nixon came, of course. And he 
seems to use the place more than any other president before him. 

The forests are always crawling with security folks nowadays - 
it's not like it used to be up here.” 

Ranger Gaver 's ill-concealed melancholy is shared by many of 
the hill and valley people around: and whether for this reason 

or another, half the hill farms nearly are now up for sale. 

The latest gripe is that Mr. Nixon has ruined a local beauty 
spot to get rock to pave the Gamp David poolside; telephone cables 
fetreak through the once unspoiled woods; microwave dishes connect 
the retreat with the underground Pentagon, 20 miles northward on 
the Pennsylvania border. 

The local distaste for the retreat is one thing the people seem 
to have in common: a profound ignorance of just what now goes on 

behind the wire is another. 

"I only know one thing for sure from what I've seen while l£ve 
been here,” Ranger Gaver says. "And that is the fact that Presi- 
dent Nixon's dog obviously doesn't like helicopters. Each time 
he flies up here a secret serviceman arrives a few hours later, 
driving a blue Chrysler with a black vinyl roof. The setter is 
always on the back seat, being chauff eur-driven, you might say.” 

The setter is one of the few things that goes in and out of 
Gamp David by road. The Chrysler turns off at a gap in the triple 
£ence, past a dozen gun-toting guards, turns a corner past the 
blockhouse, and is gone frmra view. Just what goes on there now, 
just what can be seen today around that corner, few Seem to know 
and even fewer seem to want to tell . . . 

The dog who traveled like a king was named a King - King Timahoe. 

For him, there was no fuel shortage. 
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Winchester was not alone in his view of Gamp David as Berch- 
tesgaden. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer , a Republican paper that endorsed 
Mixon and had been owned by Walter Annenberg, his Ambassador to the 
court of St. James, gave some of the flavor, some of the tone and some 
of the psychology in a December 3, 1972, story from Saul Friedman, 
datelined Camp David, from where Friedman did not file it. He could not 
get in. It should have been "Thurmont, Md.": 

CAMP DAYID, MD» - The Marine guards at the Presidential retrest 
here have strict orders - the white-tailed deer are permitted 
through the gates without a pass. 

But although it could be a court-martial offense - and a viola- 
tion of Federal game laws - to shoot a deer, they enter at some 
risk. 

The grounds are alive with sensors, alarms and electric eyes, 
which could bring nervous, gun-toting sentries running. 

And if a deer finds the gate on the way in, but cannot find it 
on the way out, the coils of barbed wire atop the electrified 
fences, which surround the camp, could be murderous. 

Nevertheless, the fences and the guards have helped make Camp 
David the President’s favorite place for work in the Washington 
area . 

The President campaigned hard to get to the White House. But 
it is no secret he’d rather work elsewhere, and loves some of the 
prerequisites [sic] of office - like calling for Air Force One to 
take him where he wants to go ... 

So far this year he has spent only about 1 55 days (and nights) 
at the White House. And he has given reporters and his staff no- 
tice that the executive mansion may be used even less next year ... 

Unlike Key Biscayne and San Clemente, Camp David does not belong 
to the President. Its 200 acres are part of a permanent and secret 
Navy base . . . 

Part of the conversion from Shangri-La into Berchtesgaden was 
Nixon's bugging this place <ipon which Nature had smiled so warmly. 

There, too, Nixon could tape what others said or preserve his deathless 
thoughts, like twisting the knife thrust into the enemy's back, and 
his "hack it," "come aboard," "game plan," "perfectly clear" prose for 
the ennobling of history and the enriching of the nation's heritage. 

There the man who spent the national treasury to convert the 
White House swimming pool into office space while claiming to reduce 
the staff he had greatly enlarged, to the largest ever, spent more for 




a second swimming pool. As he seemed to feel ghosts in the White House 

and shunned it as much as he could, so also did he not abide the gift 

to the crippled FDR from schoolchildren who wanted their beloved Presi- 

dent to be able to exerv*e^e-. The pennies, nickels and dimes of kids 

paid for the White House pool Nixon abolished. Instead of using the 

to build another 

existing pool at the mountain festung , he spent $1]>0, 000/as soon as 
weather permitted after his first inauguration so he could walk to 
it in seconds from his lodge in freezing weather, not walk five minutes 
or take a golf cart to the one already there. 

It was a national-defense secret that he had for himself this 
figure-eight pool, the larger half of which is only i|0 feet. In giving 
away this national-security information in her Washington Post column, 
Maxine Cheshire quoted the job foreman's explanation of the extraordi- 
nary cost of this secret swimming pool, the cost of which was skimmed 
from other appropriations and the fact of which was "classified" in 
"security agreements" between the Navy and the contractors: 

"The President wanted it right outside his door. But the 
presidential lodge is located on a hillside atop an underground 
bomb shelter. The Navy could permit no blasting or earth-moving. 

So the pool was set above ground, like a giant bathtub built of 
wood and steel and concrete. Then a concrete slab was suspended 
around it like a deck . . . camouflaged terrace makes the pool ap- 
pear to be in the ground ... room below for maintenance men to 
service the filtering and heating systems ... [with] an^f oak-and- 
stone bathhouse that contains a sauna.” 

While Nixon was eliminating one swimming pool to build a second 
and unnecessary one at Camp David with funds appropriated for other 
purposes while he was ending medical, job-training and educational 
services to the needy, he was also having the taxpayers provide for 
his daughters and their husbands who, in his view, required new lodgings 
inside his private fortress. (Rebozo took care of Julie and David in 
Washington.) For them the existing lodges that adequately served the 
needs of the millionaire Presidents would not suffice. So money was 
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spent to wreck and more money was spent to rebuild the lodge called 
"Dogwood”. And while he was doing this, he built himself "Birch", 
three-room office with an air-conditioning system oversized enough for 

him to keep a roaring fire in the fireplace during summer's sweltering 
heat. 

Aside from what is secret in the interest of the nation's secur- 
ity, the Pentagon admitted to a Congressional committee that for "regu- 
larly recurring maintenance and operation" during Nixon's first four 
years it spent $2,383,977 of tax money. This is not quite ten times 
what was spent to operate the camp under Eisenhower and is separate from 

i 

"improvement " . 

Because the camp was refurnished in "The Ethan Allen" look - 
from a catalogue to suit Haldeman's exquisite taste, at public dost 
and another state secret - the Spiro Agnews furnished their new home 
in the same style. 

There are now 12 lodges at the fortress, each equipped in luxury, 
from color TV up, with extensive recreational facilities so that those 
who cool their heels awaiting the whim of the maximum leader may relax 
as they are paid by the taxpayers for fitting and waiting because the 
President cannot stand the White House. 

There is so much "security" at the fortress that it is off-limits 
to the press. There is so much security, in fact, that in early May 
1973 it leaked out that 46 of the Navy and Marine force had been "busted" 
on marijuana charges. Twelve Navy men of those who sailed and served 
on the Presidential yacht also got the gate for the same reason. This 
grass vote tells more than a "straw" vote of the Nixonian concept of 
security and of the consequences of assignment of the military to it. 

The Nixon administration was well into its police-state opera- 
tions when Nixonian "security" and secrecy were extended to Camp David 




in the exaggerated paranoid form they took. First indications of the 
extensive use of the largess of the unconsulted taxpayers for Nixon's 
personal gratification coincided with increased secrecy and gross of- 
ficial lying. These became known through an article Maxine Cheshire 
wrote for The Washington Post of January 17 » 1971 - It was headed, 
"Gamp David Off-Limits to Press’.’ s 

Two weeks ago, reporter Helen Thomas of United Press Interna- 
national drove to Gamp David for an exclusive interview with 
Julie Nixon Eisenhower. 

Miss Thomas carries the credentials of her wire service's 
ranking White House correspondence. Yet, when she arrived at 
the presidential retreat in the Gatoctin Mountains near Thur- 
mont, Md., she was not allowed to get within several miles of 
the place. 

Julie Eisenhower came, instead, to a ranger station down 
the road. The talk took place there because Gamp David, where 
the Nixons spend their weekends, was ruled "out of bounds." 

Mo explanation was given for such tight security. Reporters 
with the proper White House clearance are not customarily barred, 
under such favored circumstances, from seeing inside presidential 
residences. 

Whatever the reason for keeping Miss Thomas away, the result 
was that she missed seeing construction work whihh is currently 
in progress inside Gamp David. 

News of the remodeling and refurbishing, which leaked out 
through military sources last week, was at firdt denied by the 
White House. The Pentagon refused to discuss the work tinless 
given authorization from Presidential Press Secretary Ron 
Ziegler. . . . 

The White House denied a report from one military source con- 
nected with the project that a lavish, one-bedroom cottage was 
being readied for the special use of Julie and David Eisenhower. 

According to the military source, cost estimates being whis- 
pered by the workmen on that particular job have run as high as 
$ 75 , 000 . 



Khrushchev, Brezhnev and their staffs and secret police are 
permitted inside the place and honored, respected American reporters 
dare not be trusted? 

Aside from the looseness with public funds, this represented a 
departure from practice, even more a departure from the public claims 
of the White House spokesmen, who said for Nixon as he himself said, 
that his would be the most "ppen" administration in history. It was 
the opposite. 




We have lived on the helicopter route from the White House to 
Camp David for 25 years. Since before his election we have lived close 
to the retreat. Prom the traffic we can observe we can estimate in 
advance when something is afoot there. Thus, when Nixon was deep in a 
courtroom morass of his own making over his clandestine taping, we knew 
in advance when he was there almost without exception. We could see. 
All those choppers carried people who were not, of all the places on 
the continent, joyriding over these particular mountains. 

As soon as the 1972 results were in and before stories appeared 
in the papers, my Watergate notes show unusual activity: "This has 

been a week of exceptional [helicopter] traffic. The first question 
is what" drives Nixon "away from Washington more than any president 
in history if not, in fact, more than all previous" presidents collec- 
tively. "Why not be close to all advisers? ... If he wants isolation, 
all the privacy necessary is available at the White House." 

This we knew from friends whose functions required them to be 
able to enter and leave the White House in complete secrecy. They rode 
into the Treasury Building to its east almost daily in a truck driven 
directly into its basement and from there walked in privacy and anonym- 
ity into the White House by way of the tunnel connecting the buildings. 
The president who wants it can be totally isolated from the world at 
the White House. All he need do is express his desire. Nixon had all 
the privacy he might have desired right at the White House, which the 
taxpayers provide him as one of the side benefits of office, cost-free 
and luxurious. No matter how o£ten he or those speaking for him may 
claim he leaves the White House for isolation or freedom, it simply is 
not true - except in his mind. 

Prom those who had been to his mounta intop I also knew that it 
was by then hardly what is connoted by "camp". It was an ornate, elab- 
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orate series of installations in a rustic setting, sumptiously equipped, 
not simply "lodges”. 

As his Bavarian Alps hideout was important to Hitler, ii/exactly 

the same way, physically and psychologically, so was Gamp David to 

Nixon, who acted as though he hated Washington and as though unwelcome 

ghosts stalked the White House day and night. 

On December 17, 1972, a week and 10 days after the election, UPI 

filed a dispatch from Washington beginning: 

President Nixon's aversion to Washington and his penchant for 
privacy are well known. During his first four years in office he 
has. spent little more than one out of every three nights in the 
White House. 

In the next four years it likely will be even less. For in- 
stance, until the first of this week, he had not spent a full 24 - 
hour period in the White House since his re-election, ... 

He has spent more than 200 days there [Gamp David] - a total 
of about seven months - since taking office almost four years ago. 

Each lodge was suitable for families to accompany husbands. 

Recreational facilities included movies, a pool-hall and a bowling 

alley . So Nixon played thoughtful monarch at the expense of urgent 

national needs which did pay for the unappropriated regal appurtenances. 

At the cost of their wasted time and wasted travel expenses, he could 

have as many as perhaps a dozen counselors and advisers in attendance, 

those 

disporting themselves in ways other than/for which they were paid, 
awaiting his royal call. They might be there for a day and not then 
be hailed into the august presence. In Washington they could be at 
their desks until minutes before he required them - if he required them. 

He held court at "Gamp" David, as much as a president can and 
more than any ever had. In the course of time, for he used the instal- 
lation extensively, the extra cost amounted to a large if incalculable 
sum. It is only the higher officials he wanted to see, those who 
allegedly had more than they could do without wasting time and money 
in needless travel, needless excdpt as regal indulgence. Or in pamper- 
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ing any psychological problems that impelled him to shun the official 
home of presidents. 






If it were regular in shape, which it is not, the 6,000-acre 
Catocti* National Park preserve of which Gamp David is part would be 
1* 250, 000 feet in each direction. Were the ’’camp” a its 200 

acres would be more than 1^0,000 feet, or almost eight miles each way. 
Prom Thurmont to the gate it is seven miles by road. Prom the main 
gate to the royal abode, the lodge called “Aspen", is about a half-mile. 
There the elevation is about 1,900 feet. 



The helicopter pad and the green hangar in which Nixon's is 
housed are invisible to the press, the few who, for a brief interval, 
got to the former duckblind once reserved for them. Only when the 
official publicists want the arrival of a foreign notable seen by the 
press does it pass the hallowed gates, then ushered with a limited path. 
(Even his helicopters fall within his obsession for needless secrecy. 

Lou Gannon reported on November 11, 1973, that "on one occasion he re- 
buked an aide who had allowed reporters to watch a presidential arrival 
on the White House lawn."} 

Three weeks after the reelection, in a New York Times stoAy that 
told a little more about the "camp", John Herbers reported some of the 
Nixon shift toward more authoritarianism in his second termt 



For two weeks now, the helicopters have been ferrying Cabinet 
members. Presidential aides and high officials to and from Camp 
David, the mountain-top retreat wheue President Nixon has been 
studying ways of shaking up and paring down the Government as he 
begins another four-year term. 

The remoteness of it all seemed very approppiate. For the 
specifics of that the President might do were as hidden from pub- 
lic view as his heavily wooded retreat. ... 

The only access reporters have had to the place is a kind of 
duck blind outside the fence. From there they could glimpse the 
heiicopters landing and taking off. (One Presidential aide dubbed 
the ferry service "the Mount Sinai Shuttle.") 

But one day last week, there appeared at the duck blind a mobile 
house complete with telephones, a television set and a briefing 
stand. Official word had it that the President, wandering in the 




woods, saw reporters shivering in the cold and decided to provide 
some shelter. 

Ronald L. Ziegler, the press secretary, immediately began using 
the mobile house to issue briefings he called "verbal postings." 

Not that he had much to report. "The President likes to work up 
here," he told reporters, "because he doesn't have the outside 
pressures that he has 4n the White House." ... 

Increasingly, it seemed evident the President would seek to 
centralize an unprecedented degree of power in the White House . . . 

There were many who believed that President Nixon, if he wishes, 
can virtually achieve on his own the kind of reorganization he 
failed to get through Congress in his first term. The reorgani- 
zation calls for combining agencies of like functions under fewer 
departments. Just as Henry A. Kissinger runs foreign policy from 
the White House, bypassing the State Department for example, so 
could an executive be set up in the White House to run community 
development programs. He would oversee programs now in the De- 
partments of Housing and Hrban Development, Agriculture, Trans- 
portation and the Office of Economic Opportunity, just as though 
the proposed reorganization were fact. 

Such a procddure would be sure to stir up a storm in Gongress. 

But some of the President's men say Mr. Nixon is thinking exactly 
along those lines - that he is determined to get firmer control 
of the bureaucracy. 

(Nixon did engineer this unconstitutional dictatorial restruc- 
turing of the government. His junior dictators were the likes of Roy 
Ash and Earl Butz. Ash held no cabinet post. He had been forced out 
of the Howard Hughes conglomerate over charges of crookedness - in 
Hughes* companies, mind youl lari Butz, recruited from the Ralson- 
Purina animal feed and food empire, was Secretary of Agriculture. With- 
out the legal authorization, Butz was put in charge of other departments 
One of the prices Nixon had to pay for his Watergate scandals was aban- 
doning this personal revision of the Constitution to make him more a 
dictator. ) 

Reporting conditions under the befet of circumstances are so 
poor at Camp %vid, Nixon's closest escape from White House ghosts, 
even the Russian correspondents complained in the summer of 1973, when 
Brezhnev visited Nixon. Thurmont was loaded with busloads of corre- 
spondents of all media and countries. They were set up in the basement 
of the village's American Legion post with a bar, a few phones. Western 
Union wires, and chairs on which to await the report from the "pool" 
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reporters Bill Matney of ABC News and George Sherman of the Washington 
Star-News . 

The weather was so hot our local paper conjectured about kids 
getting heart attacks from over-exertion, but smoke poured upward from 
Nixon’s chimneys. Smoke is about all that came out. The posted "pool” 
reports read like a duller-than-usual social item from a backwoods 
weekly, except for the names. 

Under the subhead, "Color of the Setting", the "pool" reports 
say who was lodged where, describe the weather, which was the same 
weather suffered seven and a half miles downhill in the Legion's base- 
ment ("The early morning fog has lifted."); notes an unsuccessful Soviet 
effort to have a West German correspondent included in the "pool"; and 
in what makes one wonder why the media kids itself and the people and 
spends all the money to send staffs into the hinterland, admits that 
even the "pool" was isolated and in ignorance, knowing only what Ron 
Ziegler elected to tell it, which he could have done as well by phones 
"Your poolers have not yet been admitted beyond the front gate but 
Ziegler describes ..." What does he describe that so shakes the earth? 
The accommodations! "Dogwood Lodge as having two bedrooms, a living 
room and an entrance foyer. The interior is finished in green stain 
with beams on the ^Ceiling of dark wood stain." 

This is the hot news when Brezhnev and Nixon confer at Berohtes- 
gaden im Catoetin ! 

When this is the kind of pap Nixon feeds the world from a summit 
meeting, no less, can it not be asked if Goebb^^s did it any better for 
Hitler, how free the United States press really is when Nixon wants 
secrets kept from the people, and if Camp David does not serve purposes 
other than rustic charm for him? Is there anywhere else in the country 
where he could so isolate from the press all participants in the con- 
ferences^ 




This represents the best conditions. Reporting from Camp David 
in bad weather is worse than battle-front hardships. In two consecu- 
tive issues of Life as of the time Nixon's great kindness at the duck 
blind became known, the issues dated December 1 and 8, 1972, there 
was reporting and pictures descripti^a of the plight of the press and 
of Nixon’s kindness. Hugh Sidey wrote of temperatures ”20° below the 
temperatures in the valley, with a wind constantly” blowing, with Press 
Secretary Ron Zie^er wearing the "big blue Mao coat that he got in 
China , and all sorts of real news from which the press was separated, 
completely unable to cover a n£ of it. Reporters were as totally depen- 
dent on official handouts as Hitler’s press. This may seem impossible 
to those who believe that we have a completely free press, but when it 
is cut off from the news - officially cut off - what can it report? 

And this was the period between the two Nixon administrations, when he 
had in hand what he had demanded, the resignation of every top official, 
and was reorganizing the government and the country. 

Sidey reported ’’The stream of visitors ... cabinet officers. 

White House staff members and bureau heads..." with the press ’’allowed" 
only "thoroughly controlled glimpses." He says of that post-election 
escape that it was Nixon’s ’Il7th visit in four years" and that it 
"stretched out to two weeks. It wasn't even cdrtain he would come down 
from the top of the 1,900-foot Catoctin Mountain at the end of that 
period. It was the longest Gamp David sojourn anyone could remember. 

No President has been so out of sight in the last decade." 

When Lyndon Johnson and Eisenhower were in the hospital having 
serious surgery, they were more accessible to the press. Each then re- 
fused to so isolate himself. 

We have here the trappings of freedom and the actuality of to- 
talitarianism, a newsworthy situation, news of paramount interest to 




the country but news that was spoon-fed like pablum to a baby press 
unable not to accept it and dutifully repeating the trivialities.it 
was told to say. It had no choice. Had the press gone on strike and 

refused to accept these intolerable conditions, it would not have fazed 
Nixon a bit. 

Compare this with the end of the Eisenhower administration, when 
John Kennedy , who came from wealth and could have used the family com- 
pound at Hyannisport or his father »s estate at Palm Beach for secrecy, 
elected to use his own home in Georgetown and did not and could not 
keep secret who came and who went. The press was unfettered. It saw 
and reported what it saw, not what it was told. There was no hoopla. 
Announcements were made at the front door, in the open, to all. TV 
cameras were omnipresent. The people saw visitors as they came and as 
they went. 

Secrecy was not the whole Camp David story. That trailer in the 
duck blind was less a blessing than might appear to be the case. It 
was, in fact, given the existing facilities - the President can hold a 
press conference there and that hangar can hold a .journalistic army — 
a kind of personal vengeance. Nixon always has hated the press. 

Two pictures in Ihe December 8 Life show this well. One is almost 
two pages wide. There is also a small inset of a smiling Ron Ziegler. 

The larger shot shows six reporters in the rain at two unprotected 
picnic tables near several of those many fences. In one place there 
are three different fences, one behind the other. Rain drips from the 
planks and from the exposed backs of reporters who seek to shelter them- 
selves under a sheet of thin polyethylene plastic. All the phones are 
exposed to the water. The most fortunate of the reporters has the only 
umbrella. He holds it with one hand, the phone with the other. He is 
not even able to read from notes. 
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The other reporters who sit sit in the wet. 

This is the way the news of their President and what he plans 
for them for the coming four years should be reported to the American 
people? These are the conditions under which the press should have 
to work? 

Ziegler liked it, though. The smaller picture shows him with 
a broad smile, contented as the canary who swallowed the cat, holding 
the polyethylene sheet high in his right hand and peering under it at 
the complete wetness it did not and could not prevent. Pour unused 
phones are outside the plastic and no reporters are visible. What 
more does it take to please a Nixon’s Ziegler, to make him smile so 
broadly and contentedly for a picture that is unlike any since Hitler? 

Does it make any difference whether Ziegler's unhidden delight 
and satisfaction was because it was impossible for the press to tell 
the people what their President planned for them or because the intol- 
erable conditions imposed on the reporters chased them away or because 
this abuse of the reporters appealed to the Nixonian sadism, to that 
noble spirit of twisting the knife plunged into the enemy’s back? 

Decent people invite stray dogs in out of such weather. Ziegler 
and Nixon kept humans out in it. 

What kind of person poses for a picture like this? And smiles 

in it? 

What kind of President permits it - if he also does not relish it? 

When that one trailer was finally, after four years of Nixon’s 
enlightenment, put near the outermost of Gamp David’s rings of fences, 
it had only 10 phones inside it. For busloads of reporters from all 
over the world, for all of whom adequate facilities existed in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere - almost any place else? 

This was the dictator's vengenance. 




Nixon did like this situation. He told reporters this in a 
November 27 speech to which Washington Post political reporter Lo\*(3annon 
referred in a half -page article published ten days later. It opened 
with the headline, "Camp David Ringed by Bristling Defense" and closed 
with the observation that "for Richard Nixon Camp David is ... congenial 
to his own patterns of working. As the President put it in his Camp David 
speech of Nov. 27: 'I developed that pattern early in the administration 
and am going to follow it even more during the next four years. 1 " 

Nixon did not stand with rain dripping off his nose when he ad- 
dressed the press. The accommodations he used need not have been empty 
while he exposed the reporters to the discouraging weather and to illness 

Nixon followed his "pattern", all right. Between the time the 
Life issue was prepared for printing and Gannon wrote his story. Cannon 
wrote, "The duckblind is now off limits and the coming and going of 
presidential guests proceeds unobserved." 

When they are there Nixon's staff affects special "Camp David" 
blazers. The guards always wear special "Camp David" shoulder insignia. 

The foregoing is more than insight into the workings of the mind 
of the man who rules the most powerful nation in history, more than his 
own exposition of his pettiness in seeking retribution from those he 
regards as his enemies and calls them that. It is the account for which 
he is responsible £5f his own assumption of the external manifestations 
of a dictator. 

Camp David is his Berchtesgaden im Catoctins . 

When he flees Washington and the ghosts in the White House, he 
goes to his personal but taxpayer-subsidized lavish properties at Key 
Biscayne, Florida, and San Clemente, California. There the press is not 
subjected to bitter weather. But from the warmth it can report no more, 
only what he has handed out by his G-oebbels and Ms assistant propagandis 

There are the trappings of authoritarianism to go with its practic 




